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-YAZJE ARE HAPPY to print a letter 
- YY from the Most Reverend Hugh C. 
Boyle, Bishop of Pittsburgh, concerning 
the work of the Liturgical Arts Society, 
and we feel sure that our members and 
ubscribers will welcome the Bishop’s 
kind words, which indicate that our 
Society and its quarterly publication 
enjoy an influence and prestige which is 
not often fully understood or appreci- 
-ated. With Bishop Boyle’s permission a 
copy of his letter was mailed to all 
those bishops in the United States who 
| are also members of the Liturgical Arts 
‘Society, asking them to allow us to add 
their names as endorsing the sentiments 
expressed in Bishop Boyle’s letter. We 
print herewith the letter and the names 
of the prelates from whom we have 
received replies, up to press time. 


The Secretary of the Liturgical Arts 
Society 
Dear Sir: 
_ The publication of the Liturgical 
Arts Society, which has gone on in spite 
of many difficulties, makes a valuable 
contribution, indeed, to the life of the 
Church in this country. 
I want to congratulate all of you 
upon having done a difficult job very 
well, and to wish you a continuing suc- 
cess. I wonder if the group responsible 
‘for the magazine knows in detail how 
much good has come of its publication, 
and how priests everywhere are accus- 
“tomed to consult it, and to allege it as an 
‘authority in the building of churches, 
and the furnishing and adornment of the 
interior, notably of the sanctuary. 
- Tsend you my congratulations and my 
blessing. ! 
- Sincerely yours in Christ, 
P (signed) >J« Hucu C. Boyle 
oa Bishop of Pittsburgh 
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The Most Reverend Joun J. CANTWELL 
Archbishop of Los Angeles 


The Most Reverend JosEpH Francis Rum- 
MEL 
Archbishop of New Orleans 
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MARD 
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The Most Reverend URBAN J. VEHR 
Bishop of Denver 


The Most Reverend GEraAtp P. O’HaRA 
Bishop of Savannah-Atlanta 


The Most Reverend JAMEs A. GRIFFIN 
Bishop of Spring field in Illinots 


The Most Reverend Karu J. ALTER 
Bishop of Toledo 


"THE Clergy Review, of London, is al- 
ways a welcome addition to the dozen 
or sO magazines which reach the edi- 
torial sanctum each month. In past is- 
sues have appeared articles of interest 
on church management and their au- 
thors always distinguish between what 
can or cannot be done, what is tolerated 
or what is forbidden. A reasonable atti- 
tude on such matters as gradines, altar 
linens, candlesticks, tabernacles, vest- 
ments goes far to lessen the validity of the 
criticism of those who say that anyone 


‘interested in liturgical appurtenances is 


a fussbudget. In the January, 19309, 
issue, the author who signs the article on 
The Use and Abuse of Flowers with the 
initials J. P. R. makes a point which, 
while it may appear ungallant, has its 
merit. In pointing out that an altar 
which is “‘a pyramid of flowers is badly 
decorated,” he adds: “Better results 
would be obtained if the clergy them- 
selves were to decorate their altars in- 
stead of leaving it to the holy women, 
whether they be nuns or seculars. 
Women take it for granted that ability 
to decorate is theirs by birthright; in 
point of fact, men are the most skilful 
exponents of all decorative arts. The 
ladies of the parish may be very good 
at arranging their drawing-rooms and 
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dining-room tables, but a totally differ- 
ent sense of decorum is required if one 
is to decorate an altar.”’ That is perhaps 
a moot point, and it might be the part 
of wisdom not to take sides in such a 
delicate controversy. It may be different 
in England, but a number of the clergy 
in the United States have been known 
to bedeck their altars on great feast 
days with a profusion of flowers and 
in such a manner as to lead the ladies 
to believe that they could have done a 
better and more discreet job. The answer 
may well be that the best decorated 
altar is one that is not decorated in any 
way with flowers but only with the 
appurtenances that are required for the 
ceremony to be performed there. 


IT WILL BE agreed by many that one 
of the surest ways in which we can hasten 
the day when lay participation in the 
liturgy of the Mass will be an accepted 
fact in many parishes is to help and en- 
courage youth in a sound and proper 
understanding of the liturgy, and that 
the teaching of the chant is the logical 
starting point. We wish to record here 
the remarkable results achieved by Mrs 
Justine Ward in facilitating the musical 
education of children in elementary 
schools abroad, as well as in America. 

Dom Gajard, of the Abbey ‘of So- 
lesmes, has said that Mrs Ward’s method 
is a masterpiece of pedagogy and psychol- 
ogy. It is characterized by a close union 
between the ordinary school programme 
and the teaching of music, in such a way 
that the child is led to accept music 
much as he accepts the teaching of his- 
tory, geography, or arithmetic. In this 
way music is taught by the same teach- 
ers and amid the familiar surroundings 
of the classroom. 

In Holland, Mrs Ward’s method has 
achieved magnificent results. Recently 
the tenth anniversary of the founding of 
the Ward Institute of the Society of 
Saint Gregory in the Netherlands was 
commemorated in Haarlem. On this 
occasion Pontifical Mass was celebrated 
by the Bishop of Haarlem; the proper 
and ordinary were sung in Gregorian 
chant a cappella by a thousand children 
from the elementary schools of the city 
and neighboring villages. A schola of 
fifty boys from the school of Helmond 
sang the proper of the mass and alter- 
nated in the ordinary with the large 
group of boys and girls in the nave. 
With such a background these little 
Dutch children will not find it difficult 
later on to follow and accept the wishes 
of the Holy See in these matters. 


"THE “letters to the editor” section of 
any newspaper or magazine is often apt 
to be the most interesting part of the 
reading matter. It is here that enthusi- 
asts rid themselves of their inhibitions 
and sometimes — perhaps unconsciously 
— generously contribute to the gaiety of 
nations. The editor of the Catholic Her- 
ald of London has lately been deluged 
with letters anent choirmasters and 
church music. One choirmaster went 
so far as to suggest that plain chant is 
the kind of music on which “‘it is pre- 
posterous to expect trained musicians to 
waste their time.” He further extols the 
music of Mozart, Haydn, Silas, Gounod, 
etc., and adds: “‘It is remarkable how a 
really good choir can be kept together”’ 
by the aid of the music of these masters, 
Quite properly, of course, this musical 
choirmaster is taken to task by other 
letter writers who aver that music in 
church is not merely a matter of virtu- 
osity, and that the vocal gyrations of an 
opera star are not a subject for admira- 
tion in church, unless we wish to turn 
our churches and cathedrals into glori- 
fied concert halls. It would seem more 
logical to claim that singing, with a 
minimum of organ music, is to be con- 
sidered as prayer and coédperation with 
the celebrant at the altar, rather than 
competition between the priest and the 
choir in the gallery at the other end of 
the church. And then we have the Motu 
Proprio, which should really be treated 
with a little more respect by many song- 
birds and choirmasters. After all, it is a 
papal document! Many bishops in the 
United States are taking a firm hand in 
this matter and we may yet see the 
day when this question of plain chant 
will be properly understood. The choir 
of the Liturgical Arts Society, composed 
of about fifteen male members of the 
Society, constitutes a proof that plain 
chant can be sung by non-operatic, 
enthusiastic laymen. Many who have 
heard this choir — always in church — 
have expressed their delight and satis- 
faction that plain chant could be ren- 
dered in a fashion that is far from dull. 

Fortunately there are many priests in 
this country who are laboring mightily 
to spread the gospel of decency in this 
matter. Only lately a young priest in 
one of the Eastern dioceses, who had 
spent a summer at Solesmes, received a 
letter from one of the monks of Solesmes, 
and the following quotation might well 
cheer those who sometimes feel a bit 
discouraged. “I hope that all your efforts 
will be successful, even though you 
may not see or hear the results at once. 
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It is comforting to know that we spend _ 
our lives for a good and grand cause. 

We know that prayer is what is most 
needed and wanted in the Church and 
certainly sung prayer is very important. 
Do your job with all your heart. It is _ 
a good job. Tell your boys that ‘God is ~ 
served first,’ and that they cannot offer _ 
a song to the King of Heaven that would _ 
not even be sung in a country inn; and © 

yet, what kind of chant is too often offered _ 
to the Lord! As if the Magi dared offer _ 
thin iron plate or the smoke of old rub- © 
ber or a piece of dry wood, instead of 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh!” It is” 
simply a matter of decency and a sense © 
of proportion. ; 


RECENT EXPLOSIONS in the New _ 
York World-Telegram and the Art Digest — 
have again focused attention on the — 
perennial “Barclay Street” problem. It 
is generally agreed — and how could ~ 
it be otherwise? —that most of the 
products of the church goods emporia _ 
are fundamentally bad in execution, 
design, and material. The polychromy ~ 
and imitations of honest material are 
even worse, while the catalogues issued 
by many firms constitute a repertory 
of horrors which contain hardly a re- __ 
deeming feature. It is true thata number 
of firms have made a half-hearted effort _ 
toward some improvement and that 
recent catalogues have featured a few — 
“liturgical” pages, possibly for the bene- 
fit of those queer souls who like that 
sort of thing. The stock excuse offered _ 
by the glib salesmen who continue to 
flood the market with these horrors is 
that “this is what the people want.” 
What a damnable fallacy! We might | 
admit that many otherwise well-inten- 
tioned persons seem to prefer the prod- __ 
ucts of Barclay and allied streets, but 
experience has proved that in many 
instances pastors and donors have ex: 
pressed a desire for good work if giv 
the opportunity to compare the bad and 
the good. Our old friend de gustibus is 
always with us, particularly when | 
honey-tongued salesman wants to pass 
the buck. For this and other reasons we 
are happy to commend the editors 
the Christian Social Art Quarterly for 1 
printing Mr Peyton Boswell’s editori 
in the Art Digest for February 1, 193 
and we quote herewith with unqualifi 
approval the following: “Barclay Street 
‘art’ is advisably bracketed in quotes. 
If it is art, then it is the lowest aesth 
estate to which American or world 
has yet fallen. It is artistic degen 
permitted in the name of God, 
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_ hence, by theologic reasoning, a blas- 
_phemy and an abomination in the eyes 
of God.” 


THE FOLLOWING is a report on a 
_ liturgical seminar which recently was 
_ sent to us. 


By 


By request of His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Archbishop of Saint Louis, a 
seminar for the study of the Liturgy 
of the Church was established on the 
eve of the Feast of Saint Matthew, 
September 20, 1938. 

The purpose of the seminar is twofold: 
(1) Study of the sacred liturgy by the 
members of the seminar for their per- 
sonal sanctification. (2) Study of ways 
and means to lead the faithful to a fuller 
and more active participation ‘‘in the 
primary and indispensable source of the 
true Christian spirit [Pius x].”’ 

The sessions of the seminar take place 


_ once a month, from October till May 


Bend are — for the present — limited to 
_ fifteen members. (Training of liturgical 
leaders for new units is given particular 
attention.) 

_ The order. The sessions open at the 
altar by the chanting of one of the 
_ liturgical hours. Vespers have been 
chanted once, Compline thrice. (1) 
‘The canonical hour (later on; other 
liturgical services). (2) Discussions of an 
assigned subject. (3) Questions, previ- 
ously prepared by the members. (4) 
Prayer for the intentions of Holy 


Church. 
Subjects discussed. 


BG 


priest and flock. (2) October 25, 1938 
(Saint Peter’s rectory, Kirkwood, Mis- 
'souri). The Year of the Church; the 
- annual reénactment of the “work of 
Redemption” for the glorification of 
- God and the sactification of the faith- 
ful. (3) November 29, 1938 (Saints 
Peter and Paul rectory, Saint Louis). 
_ The Season of Advent. Ways and means 
‘ awakening in priest and flock a fuller 
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‘realization of its purpose and sanctifying 
character. (4) December 14, 1938 
(O'Fallon, Missouri). The Sacramentals 
in the life of the Church. A study of the 
ie crarientals proper to this season, e.g. 
blessing of gold, frankincense, myrrh, 
a the home, candles, etc. (5) January 24, 
1939 (Saint Agatha rectory, Saint 
Louis). An outline of seven Lenten 
_ sermons based on the Liturgy. 
The following are the fifteen mem- 
bers of this seminar: The Reverends 
Martin B. Hellriegel, Ermin Vitry, 
O.S.B., Alphonse Wesshoff, Charles 
Schmidt, Joseph Kennedy, Julian 
_ Meyer, Joseph Huels, Christian Martin, 
_ William C. Poepperling, Frank Auer, 


: 
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Gerald Sommer, Aloysius Marschner, 
Cornelius Flavin, Marion Forst, Ed- 
ward H. Prendergast. 

The Reverend Christian J. Martin, in 
his capacity of secretary of this seminar, 
informed the Secretary of the Liturgical 
Arts Society that all its members ‘“‘ap- 
prove most heartily of the work of the 
Liturgical Arts Society.” 


Durinc the past two years a num- 
ber of our readers have expressed a 
desire for articles of a practical nature, 
dealing with the things, the elements 
that go into the making of buildings 
and their furnishings. The article en- 
titled Wood unto Honor attempts to fill 
that desire and we plan to have other 
similar articles on mosaics, acoustics, 
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lighting, etc. The author of the article, 
Mr. Albert Wood, was trained as an 
architect but for the past five or six 
years he has devoted his energies to the 
designing and making of fine furniture. 
He is ably assisted in this work by his 
five sons and, as a group, they have 
produced and continue to produce fine, 
honest work. The short illustrated 
article Three Alterations indicates what 
can be done with restricted means and 
where it is not always possible to reach 
perfection. What is needed is enthusi- 
asm, good will, and a sense of reality. 
Both Father Chapman and Father El- 
lard are well known to readers of Liturgi- 
cal Arts. Their articles on the word 
Liturgy should enable many to sift sense 
from nonsense on this question. 


Wood unto Honor 


ALBERT Woop 


“But in a great house there are not only 
vessels of gold and of silver, but also of wood 
and of earth: and some indeed unto honour, 
but some unto dishonour.” II Tim. 1 : 20 


THINK THAT I shall never see a 

poem lovely as a tree,’ sang Joyce 
Kilmer in his immortal poem. Indeed 
most men share Joyce Kilmer’s love for 
the living tree; and most men will like- 
wise agree that for sheer loveliness few 
things in nature or in art surpass fine 
woods. Nor is theirs a transient or 
fleeting beauty. On the contrary, and 
to a degree scarcely enjoyed by any 
other natural material, the charm and 
mellowness of wood only increases with 
the passing years. This may be because 
the interest and beauty inherent in 
wood — its infinite variety, color, and 
texture — have their birth in the mys- 
terious processes of growth . . . moving 
steadily toward perfection during every 
decade of the tree’s long, long life. For 
a century or two its “mouth is prest 
against the sweet earth’s flowing breast.” 
For a century or two wind and rain and 
sunshine and nesting birds all contribute 
to its full and perfect maturity. Thus 
grows the tree “that looks at God all 
day, and lifts her leafy arms to pray.” 

I have in my workshop a solid two- 
inch slab of California redwood burl 
five feet in diameter recently cut from a 
tree that was several centuries old when 


Columbus discovered America. Every 
day we cut and carve teakwood sawn 
from trees that were already half a 
century old when George Washington 
cut down his famous little cherry tree. 
And every piece of my stock of English 
brown oak came from trees that were 
hoary with age long before Cromwell 
began cutting capers over the ancient 
English countryside. 


TECHNICALLY speaking, it would 
take a good-sized volume to describe all 
the different woods more or less in 
common use to-day. Such a volume 
would, of course, be of interest and 
value only to the professional. For, 
speaking in round numbers, there are 
fifty kinds of wood, such as pine, oak, 
walnut, cherry, maple, cedar, fir, 
mahogany, and so on that are reasonably 
well known to the layman. And these 
distinct species may again be subdivided 
into the various varieties: there being a 
dozen kinds of pine, for example, and a 
dozen common kinds of oak. As a matter 
of fact, there are nearly three hundred 
kinds of oaks in the world; while under 
the broad classification of mahogany we 
encounter literally no less than fifty- 
seven varieties! Likewise, the use of 
wood ranges widely from the strictly 
structural to the purely decorative. 

So, keeping this article within reason- 
able limits, we can only try to cover 
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part of the ground. And to cover this 
small part of the ground with some de- 
gree of interest, thoroughness, and profit, 
we might review the recent proceedings 
of a committee engaged in making 
recommendations and decisions in con- 
nection with the use of wood in the 
building and furnishing of an actual 
structure. 

Fortunately, these discussions pre- 
ceded the final completion of the archi- 
tect’s plans and designs; for we are be- 
ginning to realize the truth of a vital 
half-forgotten principle: namely, that 
the choice of material should always 
precede the actual drafting of a design. 
We are beginning to understand the 
folly of designing with marble in mind 
when we know that as a matter of 
economic necessity, if nothing more, 
we shall most certainly have ultimately 
to execute our design in fieldstone — or 
brick. Likewise, it is foolish to design 
with fine French walnut in mind when 
our budget is going to limit us eventually 
to the use of a coarse-grained, inexpen- 
_ sive oak. 

Yet the client should never feel the 
least bit discouraged because he cannot 
afford rich and costly materials. Their 
use alone can never guarantee a satisfy- 
ing aesthetic result. On the contrary, the 
slavish use of costly materials frequently 
results in merely a vulgar “‘overstuffed”’ 
effect. I recall one of the loveliest small 
rooms I ever saw: its walls of wood rep- 
resented a material investment of nine 
dollars for old pine boards which had 
lain neglected in a lumber shed for 
years because they were considered too 
knotty for any practical use. Yet a 
craftsman’s skill transformed this un- 
promising material into a work of 
exceptional charm and beauty. 

But to return to our committee. To 
begin with, we faced a fairly simple 
problem in the structural use of wood, 
since we had only the exposed roof 
timbers and trusses to consider. The 
choice for this purpose quickly narrowed 
to three strong native woods: oak, long 
leaf pine, and Douglas fir. Oak always 
comes first to mind because “strength” 
has for so long been practically synony- 
mous with oak. However, merely on the 
basis of strength, we found both long 
leaf pine and Douglas fir fully equal in 
many ways to the more anciently known 
material, besides being only about half 
as expensive in the large dimension 
form required. Since it was proposed to 
treat these timbers with a dark pene- 
trating preservative stain, and because 
all subtleties of grain and color would be 


lost anyway in the roof’s lofty height, 
the only remaining considerations were 
strength and economy. In this instance 
these considerations were slightly better 
met in Douglas fir. The principal archi- 
tectural requirement — that the timbers 
be sound and thoroughly seasoned — 
the architect took care to cover fully in 
his specification. 

Of course, had the roof timbers re- 
quired a more formal or more decora- 
tive treatment, the decision might well 
have been otherwise. The cost of the 
material itself in the lumber yard can 
easily be a small factor relative to the 
final cost of work in place if we overlook 
ease of dressing, carving, or decorating. 
For another thing, if wood is to be 
creosote-stained, the rougher cut the 
better, oftentimes. ‘The older the timbers, 
the better too for some treatments — 
especially weathered effects. Some of 
the best wood I ever found for such pur- 
poses was removed from a seventy-year- 
old mill construction building that was 
being razed — and was purchasable at 
half the cost of new wood! 


Our COMMITTEP’S next problem 
was more complicated. Several rooms 
seemed to require full paneling, and 
that immediately brought up the ques- 
tion of solid wood versus the veneered 
variety commonly called plywood. A 
question, by the way, which never con- 
fronted builders in the old days, because 
plywood is a recent invention. It is true 
that the art of veneering is as ancient as 
King Tutankhamen; but there is a 
tremendous difference between the 
veneers used in the old days and the 
veneers most commonly used to-day. In 
the old days a piece of veneer was noth- 
ing more or less than a thin board. It 
might be a board only a quarter of an 
inch in thickness or less, but it was a 
board nonetheless and sawn out with a 
saw. To-day, many veneers are rotary 
cut by machinery and all are practically 
of paper thinness: about twenty-eight 
sheets to the inch to be exact. Often the 
log is not sawn at all — it is peeled! In 
cutting such veneers, the log is first 
soaked in hot water and stewed until the 
fibres clear through to the core are 
thoroughly softened. Then the log is 
revolved against a sharp cutting steel 
edge which peels off a continuous layer 
of wood that can be several feet wide 
and a hundred or more feet long. Such 
veneers have their virtues and their 
place: there is no waste in cutting — an 
important economic factor in the use of 
rare and expensive woods, since in sawn 


veneers half the stock is lost in sawdust. _ 
Also such veneers permit certain deco- 
rative effects and large unbroken sur- 
faces not otherwise obtainable. 5 
The first room discussed was to be of 
such traditional character that scarcely _ 
anything save oak could be considered. — 
Solid wood was decided upon because — 
there were no large flat surfaces exceed-_ 
ing standard solid board widths and 
because solid lumber in such places is _ 
not only aesthetically more satisfying _ 
than plywood but less expensive too. 
Fortunately there is now available fine _ 
American oak: lumber so treated in 
rough lumber form that it has a full- 
depth seasoned brown tone and may be 
finished natural without filler, stain, or 
varnish, as fine wood always should be _ 
finished. This material recalls at once _ 
the fine rood-screens and panels of © 
ancient times and naturally lends itself 
to the re-creation of those decorative _ 
treatments and carved details, in which 
the thirteenth century stands exalted. 
This gothic oak, as it is called, is also _ 
especially worth considering where 
subject to severe use or wear, as in 
floors, since no surface stain coating 
either to scratch or rub off is required. 
Had a lighter-toned oak been desired, 
we would have chosen Appalachian 
white oak, natural finish, with numerous __ 
coats of oil rubbed thoroughly into the | 
surface to a permanent dull-lustre. Oak 
may also be wax-finished if the method __ 
just discussed proves too costly. Re- 
member that wax is not a durable f 
finish, though it has the virtue of being 
easily renewed. It should never be used — . 
where there is any danger of dampness. __ 
And speaking of the finishing of oak,I 
remember being asked by a patron who © 
greatly admired some beautiful panel- 
ing — removed from a feudal castle and — 
set up for exhibit in the Metropolitan 
Museum — if I would tell him what 
kind of stain and varnish had been used — 
to secure so handsome an effect! The — 
catch is that the first use of oak for in-— 
terior trim in the English feudal castles ~ 
and baronial halls included no attempt — 
to finish the wood. It was allowed to age 
and color from the greases and gase : 
liberated by the cooking over open fires — 
— not to mention the effect of decades 
of burning candles and the rubbings — 
with old rags such woodwork occasion- 
ally received to remove excessive grime — 
and keep it freshened up! rae 
The next room we considered re. a 
quired considerable thought. The donor — 
was generously allowing us nearly 
thousand dollars for the woodwork 
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_ this particular room! With the stipula- 
tion, however — for sentimental and 
_ other reasons — that we consider only a 
natural finished “native” wood. And I 
_ believe none of us realized what wealth 
of fine native woods were available 
until we dug thoroughly into the subject; 
some are scarcely known in traditional 
_ European practice. Unfortunately, many 
_ of our fine native woods, especially the 
~ low-cost varieties, have been robbed of 
their rightful heritage by being forced 
to masquerade under heavy handicaps 
of stain supposed to make them resemble 
mahogany or some other expensive 
imported wood. 
It may sound strange that both cedar 
and pine were considered for a room 
where not only a rich architectural 
~ effect was desired but where the funds 
permitted the use of relatively much 
more costly materials. ‘The effects possi- 
3 ble in pine, gum, or cedar, when prop- 
erly selected, designed, and finished, 
are truly Esiirinhiug and some day 
_ these woods are going to be more widely 
_ used in fine interiors. When, of course, 
‘we get over the notion that only expen- 
sive woods will take a rich finish and 
when we get over the notion that in- 
expensive woods must be deeply dyed to 
_ represent something which they are not. 
_ We finally selected cherry because it 
; carried the prestige of being a hardwood 
ra pier one thing and because we knew that 
its natural ruddy tint properly finished 
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would with age acquire that beautiful 
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color so admired in priceless antique 
furniture. Here we have an exceedingly 
fine native hardwood much neglected. 
It is very reasonable in price, being 
considerably less expensive than quar- 
ter-cut oak, for example, besides having 
a traditional colonial appeal that is well 
- merited in the best sense. 
For the rest of the woodwork, Ameri- 
can walnut was largely specified for the 
more decorative requirements; and the 
Bicast expensive grades of oak were speci- 
Ped where the requirements were prin- 
cipally utilitarian. American walnut is 
another of our fine native hardwoods. I 
suppose the old colonial stair hall of the 
governors palace at Williamsburg, 
_ Virginia, represents as fine an example 
7 of walnut paneling and carving as one 
would wish to see. For the finest furni- 
ture, however, I personally prefer the 
“Ttalian and French walnut to the Ameri- 
can variety. But the use of wood in the 
_ production of furniture involves some 
problems that are not met in the use of 
wood for interior building trim, or 
paneling. For example, the mahogany 


used for chair legs may need to be of the 
“heavy”, variety to guarantee us the 
required strength. While for paneling, 
trim, doors, etc., the “light” (in weight) 
variety may be altogether as satisfactory. 


I WISH there was space to discuss the 
various kinds of wood especially desira- 
ble for use in furniture; but, generally 
speaking, what has been said here about 
wood applies both to its use in furniture 
and otherwise. We only need remember 
that for furniture the selection of both 
wood and finish must be expertly con- 
sidered from the standpoint of construc- 
tion and usage — no less than that of 
aesthetics — with even greater care than 
in the selection of wood for other pur- 
poses. I should, however, like to mention 
that of all the woods I have used in 
making furniture I put Burma teak at 
the very top. Next, I should say, come 
the heavy mahoganies of the West 
Indies and the European walnuts and 
oaks. But most important of all in mak- 
ing furniture is the selection of exactly 
the right piece of wood out of exactly 
the right part of a properly seasoned 
timber for the particular purpose the 
craftsman has in mind. 

We should also bear in mind that 
modern air conditioning and heating 
systems have changed many of the old 
methods of joinery. Changed them in 
many cases for the better, I should say. 
So do not be astonished if a craftsman 
tells you that it is possible to have wood- 
work put together to-day in a structurally 
more serviceable manner than was 
customary in the “good old days.” And 
what is more, we can if necessary fire- 
proof our wood nowadays and make it 
termite and decay-proof, too! 

In conclusion a few further remarks 
might be made on the subject of wood 
finishing. There are three widely differ- 
ent techniques applicable to wood 
finishing: the covering finish, the stained- 
on finish, and the natural, rubbed-in 
finish. All wood that is painted, var- 
nished, or lacquered, either with one 
coat or many, with an opaque fluid 
that hardens into a surface film may be 
said to have a covering finish. Where 
wood surfaces are to be so treated, birch 
and maple, of the moderately priced 
hardwoods, and pine, gum, poplar, fir, 
cedar, and redwood, of the moderately 
priced soft woods, all lend themselves 
well to the purpose. Inexpensive ply- 
wood which comes in large sheets — 
also masonite and similar synthetic 
materials in sheets— are beautifully 
adapted to large unbroken painted sur- 


faces. In fact, became of their low cost 
and high resistance to swelling or shrink- 
age, they are much better for many uses 
than solid lumber, where a covering 
finish is to be used. 

The stained-on finish is most com- 
monly used to-day both for interior 
woodwork and for furniture. Such finish 
is generally more or less translucent in 
effect. But, unfortunately, stained-on 
finishes have been greatly abused. We 
have seen so many kinds of cherry, ma- 
hogany, walnut, and oak stains used on 
so many kinds of cheap wood that a good 
many people are greatly confused on 
those rare occasions when they see the 
real thing. For example, we recently 
inspected a piece of furniture adver- 
tized as “‘genuine mahogany finish” that 
was made up of three kinds of wood, 
none of which was mahogany! Perhaps 
no wood has suffered more than ma- 
hogany from the vice of overstaining; 
and curiously no wood is more beautiful 
than a piece of properly aged mahogany 
which has been skillfully finished with- 
out a single drop of stain. 

The rich, dull-lustred, rubbed-in 
natural finish is, of course, the only 
satisfying permanent finish for the 
lover of fine, solid wood. No layers of 
varnish or cellophane-like covering on 
wood for him! Least of all, any fraudu- 
lent staining. 

There is but one practical difficulty 
about the slow, patient art of rubbed-in 
finishing; it is almost a lost art in this 
strange age of excessive speed. Only a 
few well-trained master craftsmen can 
do it, and they are loath to reveal vital 
secrets acquired from long years of inti- 
mate and loving association with fine 
well-seasoned woods. ‘‘Every cutting of 
wood has its own peculiar nature and 
characteristics,” they will tell you. 
“There can be no universal formula. 
Take two boards from the same tree 
and you may find that one will take 
twice the labor of the other to bring up 
the perfect finish.” But it is no secret to 
say that the proper smoothing of wood 
before any finish is applied is the vital 
basis of all fine finish. It must be expert 
hand smoothing in the final stages too; 
sometimes with sandpaper no coarser 
than the paper these words are printed 
on. Indeed, wood should really be 
shined to a smooth, glossy finish before 
any kind of finish is applied. 

Let me repeat again that in the selec- 
tion of wood it is not so much a question 
of what kind we must use as it is how we 
use it. And who we engage sincerely and 
honestly to fashion the design. 
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A Much Abused Word 


The Reverend MICHAEL ANDREW CHAPMAN 


T THE RISK of being branded a 
pedantic purist, I rise to protest 
against the loose and inaccurate use of 
certain words and phrases which are 
rapidly becoming common in connec- 
tion with the liturgical movement. There 
is a danger that these misuses may pass 
into accepted usage, become fixed in 
our ecclesiastical nomenclature, and be 
increasingly used, in careless parlance, 
by people who ought to know better. 
The first of these much abused words 
is the term “liturgical” itself. We all of 
us know what it means; pertaining to, 
or in accordance with, the Liturgy of 
the Catholic Church. The word is cor- 
rectly used in the name of this magazine. 
The “liturgical arts” are those which 
pertain to, or are practiced in, the fur- 
nishment of the Liturgy of the Church, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
ecclesiastical laws which govern the 
performance of the liturgy. This covers 
a very wide range of artistic activity, 
from the drawing board of the architect, 
who conscientiously and intelligently 
plans a church building in which every 
feature is calculated to be in strict 
obedience to that law, to the embroidery 
frame of the nun who is (shall we say) 
putting an appliqué cross in the middle 
of a stole, because the rubrics require 
the priest who puts on that stole to kiss 
it at that precise spot. Between the vast 
and comprehensive plans of the archi- 
tect, and the minutiae of detail, law 
governs all except that indefinable and 
(so some say) indisputable imponderable 
which we call “‘taste.”? The architect, 
for example, is bound to construct his 
altar with certain features which the law 
requires. Having done so, he is free as 
to what style of decoration he shall use 
in the elaboration of those features. He 
may be a perfect gothicist, an unspeaka- 
ble rococo-ist, a modernist (of course in 
the architectural sense of that also much- 
abused word!), but if his altar has a 
proper mensa, of genuine stone, incised 
with five crosses, one in the centre, one 
at each corner; a depression into which 
the case containing relics may be sealed 
under a stone lid; two supports capable 


of being inseparably joined to the mensa 
and also firmly joined to the floor or 
base; that is a “liturgical” altar, capable 
of receiving the solemn consecration of 
the bishop. And its decoration, in what- 
ever “style” it may be; its architectural 
adjuncts, whether or not they include 
“sradines” or a “reredos”; whether or 
not a tabernacle, of whatever shape the 
architectural “style’ may demand, is 
placed upon it, has nothing whatever 
to do with its authenticity as an altar 
properly conforming to the liturgical 
law of the Church. To say that this or 
that altar is “liturgical”? simply because 
it is built without ‘“‘gradines,”’ or with 
simple paneling in the front, is, to say 
the least, misleading. Yet that is what 
we are, in our carelessness, saying more 
and more. We see a plain, dignified 
structure, possibly bearing upon it a cy- 
lindrical tabernacle of metal, having no 
steps or reredos back of it, displaying 
candlesticks which stand directly on the 
mensa, or on a very low, almost un- 
noticeable, step, and we dub it “a li- 
turgical altar.’’ Perhaps it is, and per- 
haps it is not! More than likely it is, 
strictly speaking, neither an altar nor 
“liturgical.” It may be nothing but a 
more or less ornamental, wooden sup- 
port for a “‘portable altar’ or conse- 
crated stone (which, incidentally, is 
actually a liturgical altar, without any 
invidious quotation marks!). On the 
other hand, the most elaborate rococo 
abomination of the most decadent post- 
Renaissance period, with flights of gra- 
dines back of it and a curlicue reredos 
reaching (and shrieking) to high heaven, 
may be, and, if duly consecrated, proba- 
bly is, a real liturgical altar! 


I DO NOT mean, of course, that be- 
cause rococo, or Strawberry Hill gothic, 
or others of the monstrosities of architec- 
tural history (especially more recent 
history) may produce altars that are, 
in the strict sense “liturgical,” they are 
to continue to be duplicated. There are 
other considerations than those of the 
liturgy, even if the needs and directions 
of the liturgy come first. The ‘decently 
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plain” altar of our modern “liturgical — 
movement” is not so new. Can you find — 
any altar in Christendom more decent, - 
or more plain, than the papal altar of — 
the Vatican Basilica? And did anyone, — 
by the way, ever see any display of © 
flowers on it? F 

It is quite true that if you have “gra- — 
dines” on your altar, the good nuns will — 
load them with flower pots and “branch 
candlesticks.” Better remove tempta- — 
tion! It is equally true that if your — 
tabernacle has a top on which anything _ 
can be put, somebody will put some- _ 
thing there, most likely a crucifix, or 
the monstrance! One might even go so 
far as to say that electric outlets should _ 
be far removed from the altar, for obvi- _ 
ous reasons. But these things, after all, _ 
do not determine the liturgicality _ 
(there’s another for you!) of your altar. 

It is just as easy for a “‘plain altar” _ 
to violate the requirements of the liturgy _ 
as for an elaborate one. But, other things _ 
being equal, you are more likely to con- 
form to the liturgical law of the Church 
if you restrain yourself. What we need, _ 
and need in the liturgical movement _ 
just as much as our fathers did in their 
time of flowering into all sorts of artistic — 
abominations, is a sense of balance, of 
proportion. There is no liturgical law 
preventing us from adding to any of the 
unapproved litanies for private recita- 
tion the petition, “From all fads — 
deliver us!” F 

In other words, we are falling into the 
habit of misusing the phrase “liturgical — 
altar’; applying it to something much 
less elaborate than the flamboyant struc- 
tures which edified our less artistic 
ancestors in the Faith. It is probably too 
late to do anything about this distortio: 
of what are, after all, technical words 
and phrases; but, at least, we need not 
let them fall into the limbo of inaccuracy 
without a sigh of regret. There was 
time when “gothic”? covered a multitude 
of architectural sins, and the amp 
folds of vestments, modeled after old 
styles than those to which we had be 
accustomed, were indiscriminately call 
“gothic” too, possibly because instead 
being straight across at the bottom 
draped gracefully to a point, and to 
uninitiated anything that came t 
point was “gothic,” be it arch, windor 
frame, or chasuble. And, by the same 
token, these ample vestments we 
garded as only suitable to chu 
which also displayed the “po 
arch.” We have learned better late 
and ample vestments are not unco 
mon even in Romanesque or Nor: 
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churches. But they still go by the gen- 
eral name of gothic, and, one supposes, 
always will, although one enterprising 
church goods dealer has dubbed them 
_ “American style”! I am reminded of a 
little designer in Bruges, whose lovely 
patterns are so ably carried out by hand 
by his two old-maid sisters in their little 
cottage, who wrote me once, in his 
painstaking and none too accurate 
English, to remind me that he also, 
though a bit unwillingly, made “‘square 
_ vestments” and said he had heard that 
_ “there are still a few churches in Amer- 
ica that use this style.” 


IT IS too late in the day to labor the 
point that such ample vestments are not 
gothic at all, but the older Roman style; 
- or to show the picture of the late pope 
magnificently vested in such a chasuble 
at the altar in Saint Peter’s, by way of 
refutation of those who, because they 
_ do not happen to like that style, or can- 
~ not accustom themselves to it, still claim 
that it is “ex lex.” But (and this is the 
- point) I heard such a garment referred 
to as “‘a liturgical vestment’’ the other 
_ day, and I am told that such a phrase 
has even been seen in catalogues! Now 
the liturgical law prescribes the material 
and colors of vestments; it forbids certain 
decorations (e.g., “emblems of death” 
on black vestments); the approved au- 
thors explain these laws in various ways 
_ and there are many decrees of the Con- 
gregation of Sacred Rites regarding 
them. But none of these authorities has 
~ anything whatever to say regarding the 
artistic (may I say architectural?) ele- 
ments involved. To call an ample vest- 
ment “liturgical” and refuse the same 
‘ 
p 


proud title to the most curtailed Spanish 
_ “fiddle-back”’ is simply to misuse a per- 
 fectly good word. You are at liberty to 
prefer one style over another, but the 
plain fact of the case is that both of them 
(and all the innumerable intervening 
_ degrees of amplitude or curtailment) are 
equally in conformity with the strict 
law of the Church, whatever may be 
_ said of their good or bad “‘taste.”’ If we 
‘mean a full-cut, ample vestment, why 
‘not use that word, as they do in Europe? 
Then there is the “liturgical alb,” 
“meaning a rather voluminous linen 
garment, reaching (let us hope) to the 
 shoe-tops of the clerical wearer, orna- 
mented with a band of embroidery, or 
plain, but certainly guiltless of lace. You 
‘may or may not like it (and as a rule 
we like what we are accustomed to and 
_ shy away from what we call ‘“innova- 
_ tion,” even when it is really a return to 
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an older practice) or you may be en- 
thusiastic about it, and, in your zeal, 
condemn all albs decorated with lace. 
If you do, you will only be partly right! 
The “‘lace curtain” albs of a now rapidly 
dwindling generation were certainly not 
liturgical, except when worn by greater 
prelates, for whom the liturgical law 
prescribes some such adornment. They 
are not, and never were, proper gar- 
ments for the lesser clergy — priests and 
(a fortiori) deacons and sub-deacons. 
But they certainly are liturgical gar- 
ments for bishops, canons, monsignori, 
and other such exalted personages. Ro- 
man etiquette keeps such decoration to a 
far less profuse minimum than is usually 
seen on this side of the pond; the pope’s 
rochet has surprised more than one 
American with its scant hand’s-breadth 
of lace. 

The case for the “liturgical surplice” 
is somewhat different. For there simply 
is no such garment as a “‘lace surplice,”’ 
though you may think you have seen 
suchcreatures innumerable times! ‘Thou- 
sands of American priests, a somewhat 
lesser number of clergy in other coun- 
tries, bedeck themselves in sleeved over- 
garments all of lace, but they are not sur- 
plices, and those wearing them for func- 
tions calling for a surplice are not vested. 
The surplice, as any liturgical writer 
would tell you, is a garment of linen. 
Some go so far as to allow a narrow 
edging of lace, but show me an “ap- 
proved author” who permits the sur- 
plice to be entirely confected of lace or 
net. Even the Roman “cotta” worn by 
prelates over the rochet in the perform- 
ance of certain functions is more linen 
than lace. Nor would it seem that a 
decoration of embroidery, in color or 
white, really adds to the liturgicity 
(non licet verbum coinare!) of either alb or 
surplice, though there certainly is noregu- 
lation against it. So it might seem that 
there is some reason for speaking of “a 
liturgical surplice,” were it not for the 
fact (which I hope I have demonstrated, 
though what good the demonstration 
will do I’m sure I don’t know!) that 
“Jace surplices” are not surplices at all. 
And theré would seem, also, to be some- 
thing in the contention that a fairly long 
surplice, down to the knees of the 
wearer, is more in the liturgical spirit 
than one cut so short as to remind Bible 
readers of what Hanon did to the serv- 
ants of David! 


THE INCREASING use of textiles 
back of altars is, for some occult reason, 
thought to be “liturgical.’”’ Of course it 


is no more so than any other architec- 
tural embellishment of the wall or arch- 
way which happens to be back of the 
altar. The extension of such a “‘tester”’ 
into a canopy over the altar can, how- 
ever, claim to be in accord with the strict 
letter of the liturgical law, which re- 
quires some honorific roofing for the 
altar upon which the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is reserved. Certainly such a re- 
vival has much to recommend it, espe- 
cially if carried out with simple good 
taste, or, may I dare to say it, with the 
simplicity which is always a mark of 
good taste. But it is well for us to bear 
in mind that this particular law is 
everywhere more honored in the breach 
than in the observance; and a note in the 
collected decrees of the Congregation 
of Sacred Rites observes that this rule 
has gone into abeyance “‘even in Rome.” 
So we must be chary of our criticism 
of “drapes” which do not hang out over 
the altar to form a “‘baldacchino”’ and 
reserved in our ascription of “liturgi- 
cality”’ to those which do. 

This use of textiles, however, has 
brought in one distinctly undesirable 
innovation, and that is the use of a 
hanging crucifix, suspended against the 
back-drop. All of the approved authors, 
since Saint Charles Borromeo, prescribe 
that the altar crucifix should have a 
base similar to the six candlesticks, or, 
at the very least, should stand between 
the centre pair of candlesticks. It is true, 
as is too often pointed out, that where 
there is a representation of the cruci- 
fixion, in sculpture or painting, on the 
wall or reredos back of an altar, it may 
be regarded as taking the place of the 
altar crucifix, which may then be dis- 
pensed with. But this provision, which is 
an exception to the general rule, is 
simply to take care of conditions already 
existing, to legitimize, as it were, a situa- 
tion in itself irregular. To create, de novo, 
such a condition, simply in order to dis- 
play a hanging crucifix is, to say the 
least of it, a distortion of the sense of 
the regulations of the Church; and to 
then call such a planned inaccuracy 
“‘liturgical’”’ is absurd. 

But the final banality in the current 
misuse of the word “liturgical’’ has al- 
ready appeared in a catalogue and may 
thence spill over into more or less com- 
mon use. So, in conclusion (or, as we 
pedantic purists say, “at long last’), 
I venture to ask, what, in the name of 
the Congregation of Sacred Rites (or 
is it the Sacred Congregation of Rites?) 
is ‘‘a liturgical missal’’? For can any- 
thing be more liturgical than any mis- 
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sal, being, as it is, the Liturgy itself? 
The appellation was applied to a vol- 
ume finely bound in the rich yet simple 
modern style, embellished with wood- 
cut decorations and initials in the mod- 
-ern style (and very lovely some of them 
are). But the text, of course, was the age- 
old Liturgy, and I must confess I have 
not yet been able to imagine any faint- 
est reason for calling this particular 
book ‘“‘liturgical.” 


In my long-past youth I read in a 
clerical review an article on the Catholic 
Language which contained such philo- 
logical gems as ‘“‘on the altar” and 
‘when mass is out.” It is to be hoped 
that some of us may make atonement 
for past sins against “good usage’’ by 
doing our little bit to stem the growth 
of the new crop of solecisms which our, 
admittedly, more cultured and artistic 
day is already bringing forth! 


Three Alterations 


Maurice LAVANOUX 


VEN WITH the best intentions, it is 
not always possible to effect com- 
plete alterations in churches where 
existing conditions or restricted means 
only permit of partial changes. But 
limited means need not hinder honest 
efforts in all instances, and when handled 
in an intelligent manner and by compe- 
tent persons, partial changes can go far 
to improve the appearance and liturgi- 
cal correctness of many churches and 
particularly of sanctuaries. The three 
alterations herewith described and illus- 
trated are proof of what can be accom- 
plished by careful budgeting and super- 
vision. 

In the church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Chicago, there was an accumu- 
lation of extraneous objects upon the 
altar; there was overaccentuation by 
polychromy on the reredos and Stations 
of the Cross; there were statues placed 
without regard to the architectural 
setting. With the permission of the 
pastor, the Reverend John A. Fleming, 
a small group of friends of the old 
parish donated and effected the follow- 
ing changes. (1) Statues were removed 
from the floor of the sanctuary. (2) The 
reredos and the Stations of the Cross 
(which are in high relief) were painted 
the same color as the walls of the church. 
(3) All electroliers, angels, and fancy 
urns were removed from the altar. (4) 
The altar was provided with six candle- 
sticks and a crucifix of sufficient size to 
make it and its appurtenances a pre- 
dominating element. For reasons of 
economy, the candlesticks and the cruci- 
fix were cast in hard cement plaster and 
gilded. These candlesticks and crucifix 
were modeled by Eugene Romeo of 
Chicago. (5) The altar was provided 


with five sets of antependia and taber- 
nacle veils. The large block of marble in 
which the metal tabernacle is set was of 
sufficient depth to permit the crucifix 
being placed upon it without being 
actually over the tabernacle itself. Be- 
cause of the construction of the taber- 
nacle, it could only be veiled across the 
front. Obviously this arrangement is a 
temporary makeshift, and it would be 
desirable to make further changes when 
means are available for the purpose. 

This transformation demonstrates the 
manner in which a typical old-fashioned 
church can be rendered less distracting 
and more dignified without complete 
remodeling. The photographs show the 
altar before and after the transforma- 
tion. It indicates how the Victorian 
three retable effect can be eliminated by 
a studied accentuation of liturgical 
attributes. The plan shows how the 
wide shallow sanctuary can, in the 
future, be changed without serious loss 
of pew capacity or communion rail 
space. This will create a sanctuary 
without side altars and will allow more 
space for solemnities. 


A DIFFERENT problem was to be 
solved in the temporary chapel for the 
Convent of Our Lady of the Cenacle, at 
Warrenville, Illinois. The chapel, being 
temporary until a separate wing for the 
convent can be built, presented a prob- 
lem in economy. The space available 
was a parlor forty-two feet square, on 
the top floor of the convent. The re- 
quirements were the following: seats 
for one hundred retreatants; a choir for 
twenty religious (screened by rule) who 
would have a view of the altar; a sacristy 
for the chaplain, with toilet facilities: a 
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working sacristy with running water; a _ 
choir vestibule, or ante choir. The total 
to be spent was three thousand dollars. — 

As it was desired to have some 
height above the altar, the ceiling was” 4 
raised between two of the roof trusses” 
without disturbing the construction of 
the roof itself. The altar, the screen, — 
and communion rail are of waxed, — 
bleached white oak. The walls and ceil-- 
ing throughout, except in the sanctuary, 
are painted to match the color of the 
wood finish. The walls and ceiling of the 
sanctuary are painted a blue gray. The 
draperies of the altar are blue, gold, and _ 
white. There is no conventional dossal | 
because the altar faces the religious in 
choir. The carpet of the altar predella as — 
well as the kneeling pads of the com- 
munion rail are dark blue. The candle- 
sticks and the crucifix are of wood. They 
cost thirty-five dollars. Chairs and — 
kneelers have been ordered in the same _ 
finish as the other exposed woodwork. 
The windows are of clear glass, and the | 
effect of thickly planted trees showing | 
through them is charming. | 

The first alteration shows what can © 
be done to improve the appearance of _ 
distractingly overloaded sanctuaries at 
modest cost. The second demonstrates _ 
that a “churchly effect” is not de- © 
pendent on the amount spent. The 
same result can be achieved in many 
other places if only pastors could be 
convinced of the fact that such small 
jobs need the direction of a competent 
architect, an honest builder, and good 
craftsmen. The real remedy, of course, 
would be to use the same ingredients © 
when building any new church or 
chapel. 7 

These two alterations were directed _ 
and planned by Graham, Anieacems 
Probst and White, of Chicago. 

The third alteration was in the church 
of Saint Anthony of Padua, Hartford, 
Connecticut. After the interior of the | 
church had been destroyed by the flood 
of several years ago, the pastor, the 
Reverend Andrew J. Kelly, decided to 
restore it. The alteration was designed — 
and carried out under the direction of 
Barry Byrne, a New York architect who 
has already had considerable experience ~ 
in church work. The altar is of pre-cast 
yellow terrazzo; the tabernacle, candle- | 
sticks, crucifix are of chrome. The 
centre panel of the ceiling and the © 
niches are painted yellow and the { 
of the walls match the light gol en 
color of the terra-cotta blocks. 
confessionals, the choir screen, the dé 
are of light natural oak. 
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INCE roughly the end of the World 
War, there has been definite con- 
sciousness in America of what is known 
as the liturgical movement. Perhaps 
never before has a world-wide spiritual 
endeavor been so badly penalized by 
reason of its name, one at first inevitably 
misunderstood by both clergy and laity. 
To the clergy the word “‘liturgy”’ bears a 
professional, rubrical connotation, what 
is called the “red-print”’ of the service 
books, and recalls a course in the semi- 
_ nary often known as rubrics class. To the 
laity, the word has a far-away sound 
bearing little definite meaning. “A 
liturgical movement,” the average lay- 
man would say to himself, “‘well, let’s 
keep out of its way.” 

As a matter of fact in the liturgical 
movement the word “‘liturgy,”’ and such 
cognate forms as /zturgist, liturgical, are 
used in a sense vastly different from the 
~ commonly-accepted meanings. Now with 
- the Church of Christ it is reality that 
‘counts, and not nominal tags. Hence it 
ought to be clear that the Church has 
very good reason for using these words 
in new and unfamiliar, and likely-to- 
_ be-misunderstood, meanings; but to set 
out the case in clear light will entail 
going into the “case-history” of this 
word “liturgy”? and its past associations. 

The word has a Greek sound about it, 
‘and on investigation proves to be a 
- compound of two Greek stems. Its first 
syllable comes from the little word 
ads,” meaning people, and whence 
are derived our English words, “‘laic” 
_and “lay,” of the people. Its second root is 
verbal, gpyw, meaning to work. In the 
- vocabulary of the physicists they use a 
derivative of the same stock when they 
speak of an erg as a unit of work as done 
by a unit of force. Liturgy, then, is a 
_ compound Greek word, meaning in the 
- first instance a work done by the people, 
or for the people, an undertaking that 
_ had a definite social relationship. Thus 
the defence of the city was undertaken 
on behalf of the entire community; it 
was called a liturgy; and the soldiers, 
as indeed all civil servants, were known 
as liturgists. Even a musician playing 
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Liturgy: an Old Word with New Meaning 


~The Reverend GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


his flute at an open window could be 
regarded as playing for everyone’s en- 
joyment, and in that sense he was a 
liturgist. Payment of taxes, then as now 
theoretically regarded as strictly for the 
common good, was of course a liturgy, 
and if someone came forward and of- 
fered to pay the whole of some public 
assessment, it goes without saying that 
he would be cherished as a public- 
spirited liturgist. Now, we begin to see 
why Athens was the gay Athens when 
we find out that it regularly had some 
public officials who served without 
salary, and so were called liturgists for 
this benefaction, and other patriotic 
sons who out of their private means 
regularly undertook to meet definite 
public charges. Thus the civic opera 
boasted an “angel,” or liturgist, who in 
best Broadway fashion assumed that 
burdensome liturgy, the matter of 
salaries for the chorus; civic sporting 
events had a similar liturgist, who 
singlehanded anticipated by some two 
thousand years the functions of a college 
alumni association in “taking care” of 
the expense accounts for the training 
table and the items of new equipment. 
Even when the clans had their reunions 
on a large scale, a liturgist paid the 
butcher and the baker and brewer, if 
not the piper too. Or was the city this 
year engaging in real warfare? A 
liturgist would step forward to equip a 
ship, or other suitable armament. In 
short in the profane speech of Grecian 
civilization, a liturgy was a work done by 
the people, or on behalf of the people, or 
some expense borne by an individual by 
way of benefaction to the community. 


WHEAT of the religious connotation of 
the word? Greece had its thousand gods, 
and the cult of most of them was strictly 
localized. But significantly enough any 
service done any of the gods was looked 
upon as benefiting the community, and 
was called a liturgy. Conspicuous among 
the greater liturgies was meeting the 
expense of the periodic sacred embassies, 
as that to Delos, the mythical birthplace 
of Apollo and Diana. — 


Now, when the Septuagint writers 
were translating the Old Testament into 
Greek, they occasionally employed the 
word, “liturgy,” in its purely profane 
sense, but used it regularly to express 
their functions of worship, and in partic- 
ular, that highest expression of worship, 
the priestly rite of sacrifice. The sacri- 
ficial act was liturgy, par excellence, and 
the priest was the liturgist. Let us note 
some examples. One of the chief reasons, 
however, for the current superficial use 
of the word, “‘liturgy,”’ and its cognate 
forms, is that the word was still so 
foreign in English (or even Latin) idiom 
when our older versions, like the Douai, 
were made, it was not preserved as it 
stood, but rendered by some such term 
as “‘ministry.” In the following citations, 
which for the Old Testament follow 
the Douai, for the New, the Westminster 
Version, I have kept the word of the 
original and have added in parentheses 
the equivalent found in our bibles. 

As an example of the purely profane 
associations of the word, there is this 
interesting verse about the Queen of 
Saba: 

And when the Queen of Saba saw all 
the wisdom of Solomon, 

and the house which he had built, 

and the meat of his table, 

and the apartments of his servants, 

and the order of his /iturgists (minis- 

ters), 

and their apparel, 

and the cupbearers, 

and the holocausts, 
which he offered in the house of the 

Lord: 
she had no longer any spirit in her. 
(III Kings x, 4, 5.) 
The fourth chapter of Vumbers has within 
fifteen verses three uses of the word 
“liturgy,” or its cognate verb, for which 
we shall employ the form to /iturgize: 


24. This is the liturgy (office) of the 
family of the Gersonites: . . . 

26. To carry the curtains of the Taber- 
nacle . . . and the vessels of the 
liturgy (ministry) .. . 

39. From thirty years old and upward 
.. . all that go in ¢o liturgize (to 
minister) in the Tabernacle .. . 

The great Isaias, in one of his grand- 
est passages, hails the priests-to-come in 
these words: 

But you shall be called priests of the 
Lord: 

to you it shall be said: 
“Ye liturgists (ministers) of our God . . .” 
(is. 1xt,'69) 
So much for “liturgy,” profane and 
sacred, in pre-Christian times. What of 
the much more interesting New Testa- 
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ment uses of the word? There are at 
least fifteen passages in the original 
Greek of the New Testament where the 
terms “liturgy, liturgist, liturgical, to 
liturgize” occur. These will be found to 
range from the purely profane connota- 
tions, up to the highest of all religious 
associations. Typical quotations follow 
from the readings of the new Catholic 
Westminster Version. 


‘WHAT COULD BE more profane, 
from the Christian point of view, than 
the self-deifying Roman Emperor and 
his civil servants? Yet their authority is 
of God, and so Paul regarded the im- 
perial officials as God’s liturgists: 

And it is for this reason, too, that ye 
pay them taxes; 

for they are the /iturgists (functionaries) 
of God 

in devoting themselves to this very work. 

(Rom. xiit, 6.) 

Again Paul considered almsgiving among 

Christians such an accepted fact as to be 

reckoned as a sort of public service, or 

liturgy. Of the Romans he begs for the 

Church at Jerusalem: 

For if the Gentiles have come to share 
with them in things spiritual, 

they are under a debt ¢éo liturgize (to 
minister) to them in things car- 
nal. (Rom. xv, 27.) 

And of the Corinthians likewise: 

For the ministration of this liturgy (pub- 
lic service) is not only a full re- 
plenishment of what is lacking to 
the saints, 

but also aboundeth in many thanks- 
givings unto God. 

(II Cor. ix, 12.) 

Paul had himself been the beneficiary of 
the alms of his converts, notably when 
Epaphroditus brought to his Roman 
prison gifts from the Philippians. When 
sending this messenger, who had mean- 
while fallen dangerously ill and was 
very lonesome, back to Philippi, Paul 
speaks with feeling: 

Epaphroditus . . . your messenger and 
liturgist (minister) to my need... 

Receive him in the Lord with all glad- 
ness . . . since he hazarded his 
life to supply me the Liturgy 
(service) 

that you yourselves could not render me 

(Phil. ti, 25-30.) 

Saint Paul, like Plutarch and Demos- 

thenes, like Xenophon and Isocrates: 

knew the profane meanings of “liturgy’’, 
it would surprise us if, like Aristotle and 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, he had not 

known the religious ones too. But let 

us have Luke introduce Paul to us. 


Matthew, Mark, and John were of 
non-Grecian speech and did not use our 
word in their Greek writing. Luke was 
of Grecian speech, and so he says in the 
first chapter of his Gospel, with refer- 
ence to Zachary: 


When the days of his Jiturgy (service) 
were completed, 


he departed to his home. 
(Luke t, 23.) 


Perhaps the first reference to the holy 

Eucharist in this connection underlies 

the words with which Luke records the 

time of Paul’s ordination to the aposto- 
late: 

And when they were liturgizing (minis- 
tering) to the Lord, the Holy 
Spirit said: 

Set apart for Me Barnabas and Saul 
unto the work to which I have 
called them. (Acts xitt, 2.) 


The great Apostle could thenceforth 
never forget the fact, that, as he told the 
Romans: 


Because of the grace that hath been 
given me from God, 
that I should be a Uiturgist (priest) of 
Jesus Christ unto the Gentiles. 
(Rom. xv, 16.) 


There are several passages in which the 
Apostle refers to sacrifice and its various 
elements, as practised under the Old 
Law, in the terms we are discussing: let 
this text from Hebrews serve as a typical 
illustration: 


And every priest standeth forth daily to 
liturgize (to minister), 
offering often the same sacrifices which 
can never take away sin. 
(Hebr. x, 11.) 


But we have not yet cited the typically 
Christian application of these words, the 
passages of Paul that were to give them 
their highest glory and deathless signifi- 
cation. These, too, are found in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, in reference to 
redemption at the hands of Jesus Christ. 
Is liturgy basically a work done for the 
whole of society? Is liturgy secondarily 
a public benefaction? In the realm of 
higher things, is liturgy an act of divine 
worship? Or, best of all, the matchless 
act of sacrificial homage? Then on all 
four counts what Jesus Christ did for 
mankind will remain forever the highest 
possible exemplification of liturgy! And 
Jesus Christ will add to His great titles 
that of Liturgist! So, at least, the Apostle 
thought: 

Now to crown what we have said: 

Such a High Priest have we 

Who hath taken His seat 
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at the right hand of the Throne of 
Majesty in heaven 5 

as LITURGIST (priestly servant) of - 
the sanctuary, 4 

and of the true “tabernacle 4 
which the Lord,” and not man “hath | 
set up.” a 


q 


(Ps. cxx, TJ 
For every High Priest is appointed to — 
offer gifts and sacrifices; | 
hence this one also must have some-_ 
thing to offer... | 
Now He hath attained to a LIT-_ 
URGY (ministry) 
so much the more excellent 
as the economy is better, 
whereof He is Mediator. 
(Hebr. viii, 1-6.) 
om 
As the sublime vision of the everlasting _ 
Liturgist performing the one flawless ; 
Liturgy hangs before our gaze, let us as kK | 
ourselves if the Church could ever — 
acquiesce in the debasement and emp- 
tying-out of this word “‘liturgy” to mean 
no more than minutiae of ceremonial _ 
exactitude, fine as these are in their own _ 
place and réle! 


} 


BuT HOW explain the process by — 
which such profound and sacred con- 
cepts were lost sight of? It may sound © 
like over simplification to say that this 
very word was lost when the knowledge © 
in the West of Greek speech was lost, 

and that it was restored in only a partial 
sense. Let us look to the facts of the case. 
Our middle ages were the Latin middle — 
ages, and it is a distinct shock to find 
that the now-familiar Latin words 
liturgia, liturgus, liturgicus, are not listed 
even in Greek spellings in the dictionar- 
ies of mediaeval Latin: Ducange’s great 
Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis— 
doesn’t so much as list Jiturgia, while 
liturgus is listed in a few fugitive exam- 
ples from Greek sources only. Again, the 
1828 edition of the monumental Faccio- 
lati-Forcellini Totius Latinitatis Lexikon 
has no entry for /iturgia: the 1865 edition 
lists three doubtful examples. When, 
then, did the words enter the vocabulary 
of the educated man of Western civiliz. 1 
tion? The first occasion seems to have 
been connected with the Cath 
Counter-Reformation: a certain Ge 
Cassander, a layman, published abou 
1560, a book called Liturgica, a tre 
on the rite and ceremonial of the Lor 
Supper. Not long afterwards anot 
work appeared bearing the new word in 
its title, Liturgica Latinorum, by Pamelius 
(Cologne, 1571); but for generation 
word was rare and very “outlan 
gaining acceptance very slowl 
point to be noted about this rea 
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almost exclusively for archaeological 
_remnants of a distant past, things dead 
in themselves and long buried in for- 
_ gotten tomes. Where the word had once 
_ meant common worship it now meant 
e external aspects of worship: where 
the liturgist was formerly the officiant 
aa the highest relationships between 
God and mankind, he was regarded in 
the modern sense as ‘‘a stickler for ex- 
= treme exactitude in the enactment of 
_ Geremonies. ” Where Saint Paul had 
crowned all he had glowingly said of 
| Christ by calling Him the Liturgist, 
eee thought has spoken disparag- 
— ingly of “religion versus liturgism.”’ 
; 4 In our day we are witnessing a reform 
_ of corporate worship that is called the 
f liturgical movement. But the important 
~ thing about the liturgical movement is 
_ the basic realization that Christ is the 
- Liturgist, His worship of God, His (and 
_ our) Liturgy. Thanks to the fact that the 
_ central thought of present-day Catholi- 
a cism is the all-enfolding doctrine of the 
se ysticel son of Christ, when _the 


Ta 


that it is really through Him and with 
e Him and in Him that we render our 
ig Liturgy to God. 
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Recent Publications 
; CURSUS SANCTAE MARIAE. A thir- 
; teenth century manuscript now M.739 in the 
i Pierpont Morgan Library, probably executed 
mi in the Premonstratensian Monastery of 
a Louka in Moravia, at the instance of the 
Bs Margravine Kunegund, for presentation to 

her niece, Saint Agnes. Introduction and 
description by Meta Harssen. New York. 
: The Pierpont Morgan Library. $2.00. 


Py 

a Recent events in Bohemia and Mo- 
Pavia increase interest at this time in 
this manuscript, whose calendar abounds 
in references to the royal family of 
Beets in the thirteenth century and 
“8 


in allusions to Moravian and Silesian 
a ‘religious foundations. Miss Harssens’ 
careful study of the calendar, along with 
4 the peculiarities of the liturgy and the 
_ Low German dialect used in descriptive 
FE titles, resulted in the conclusions as to 
| date, provenance, and other facts re- 


garding the manuscript, which she has 
incorporated in the title of her book as 
given above. Her studies, supplemented 
by examination of little-known manu- 
scripts and other historical material in 
Czechoslovakia, have brought some 
valuable contributions to our knowledge 
of clerical and secular activities by men 
and women in this busy region on the 
frontiers of western civilization during 
the thirteenth century. As is pointed out 
in the erudite introduction, Bohemian 
historians have been handicapped by 
the dearth of mediaeval documents 
Owing to repeated invasions of the coun- 
try by pagan armies and to attacks by 
warring neighbors. This manuscript is 
therefore helpful in testifying to the 
many benefactions of the Bohemian 
royal house, and also in documenting 
some of the numerous saints who be- 
longed to this pious family. Among 
these are two near relatives of the 
Blessed Agnes herself: her aunt, Saint 
Hedwig of Silesia, and in particular her 
cousin, Saint Elizabeth of Thuringia, 
who as a member of the third order of 
Saint Francis, has been one of the most 
beloved of Franciscan saints in all coun- 
tries of Europe. 

For liturgists, this manuscript has the 
special interest of having been written 
for the Premonstratensian order, which 
was introduced into Bohemia in the 
twelfth century and immediately began 
to exert widespread influence in the 
country. Several of its foundations have 
continued their existence from mediae- 
val times to the present, thus preserving 
many local documents. 

For archaeologists, the reproduction 
of all the scenes and historiated initials 
of the manuscript makes available an 
interesting and sometimes unique icon- 
ography. Miss Harssen has not in- 
cluded an exhaustive study of this in her 
present publication, but she has made 
an important contribution for beginning 
such a study by transcribing the titles in 
Low German which are written around 
the miniatures. 

Without attempting any discussion of 
the iconography in this review, it may 
be permissible to note some of the pe- 
culiarities which arrest attention. There 
are several unusual scenes, as, for exam- 
ple, the attack of bears on the children 
who taunted Elijah; a scene following 
that of the money changers in the temple 
showing a Jew questioning Christ. More 
interesting are certain changes in the 
iconography of familiar scenes, such as 
the Vision of Jacob’s ladder, in which 
Jacob is seen lying on a bed; Jacob 


journeying to Egypt in a boat; the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes with a 
large table spread; the crucifixion show- 
ing the two robbers hanging by the neck 
without crosses. The healing of the 
paralytic is not represented, but the 
familiar figure of the man carrying his 
bed appears in a scene described in Low 
German as the raising of the widow’s 
son. Some abbreviations in well-known 
scenes are perhaps to be explained by 
limitations of space, as the presence of 
only two disciples with Moses and Elias 
in the transfiguration. The humaniz- 
ing tendencies which develop in Byzan- 
tine illumination in the twelfth century 
are reflected in the tender, caressing 
gestures of the Virgin and Child, Who 
appear in a charming historiated initial. 

Miss Harssen concludes this study of 
the manuscript with a brief biography of 
Blessed Agnes of Bohemia, to whom she 
gives throughout the title of saint, thus 
reflecting her familiarity with Bohemian 
usage in reverence for this saintly Fran- 
ciscan nun. The last of the excellent 
plates in the book shows a portrait of 
Blessed Agnes as donor of a hospital of 
the Knights of the Cross at Prague, 
reproduced from a Breviary written in 
1386 for a dignitary of the order and 
still in the library of the Knights of the 
Cross at Prague. 

An appendix gives genealogical tables 
of the royal house of Bohemia and of 
Silesian dukes, with obituary dates 
gleaned from the calendar of the manu- 
script. 

The publication provides much useful 
information to students in various fields, 
but especially to any who intend to 
make a serious investigation of the 
secular and ecclesiastical history of 
Bohemia during the middle ages. M. A. 


ANGLICANISM IN TRANSITION. 
By Humphrey Johnson. New York. Long- 
mans. $2.25. 


This book is very well described as an 
attempt to assess the strength of the ele- 
ments making for cohesion and of those 
making for disintegration in the Estab- 
lished Church of England, and to fore- 
cast the future relations of this Church 
with other Christian bodies on the one 
hand and the stream of national life on 
the other. 

The existence of Anglican Churches 
outside of England is only briefly re- 
ferred to; and their contribution to the 
development of Anglicanism is practi- 
cally ignored. For the writer the Estab- 
lished Church of England fills the whole 
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field; a fact that will necessarily arouse 
criticism. He does not seem to realize 
that the Lambeth Quadrilateral was 
invented in Chicago; and that the 
Colenzo affair in South Africa, the 
KiKuyu incident in Zanzibar, and the 
South Indian plan have been forcing on 
the Anglican Church problems that are 
much wider than those that have arisen 
in England. This wider outlook of a 
national Church that is trying to be 
ecumenical can hardly be circumscribed 
by relations between the Church of 
England and the English people. 

In one regard he is absolutely right. 
He sees the triumph of the Modernist 
Party since 1900. For seventy years be- 
fore that it seemed that the Oxford 
Movement was gradually sweeping 
everything before it. Then came the 
momentous change. The Anglo-Catholic 
Party failed to capture the intelligensia. 
It had destroyed the traditional uni- 
formity that had prevailed in the mode 
of worship; and, what is more impor- 
tant, it had obtained tolerance, at least, 
for doctrines that were quite alien to the 
Protestant Settlement. Yet this very 
tolerance opened the door for its suc- 
cessor and supplanter, the Broad Church 
Movement, which had started from the 
same College at Oxford at the same 
time, and which had been struggling for 
leadership ever since then. This Broad 
Church party, now called Modern, was 
more English and it had maintained its 
preéminence in scholarship. It has 
thrived on the confusion that the Anglo- 
Catholics have introduced. 

There is a note of sadness in the vain 
struggle of Bishop Gore to link the 
Anglo-Catholic Party with the intellec- 
tual life of the English people. It has 
since become increasing clear to every- 
one that the future of Catholic thought 
will only be with those who are visibly 
united with the Holy See. The ultimate 
hopes of the Oxford Movement to bring 
about corporate reunion with Rome 
died with the conversations at Malines. 
Strange to say it was largely the influ- 
ence of Bishop Gore that brought these 
hopes to an end. The Anglo-Catholic 
Movement is now definitely on the 
downward path. It has achieved a 
ceremonial victory toward which the 
Modernist Movement is quite sym- 
pathetic. There is nothing to prevent 
anyone who denies the Virgin Birth and 
the Resurrection from performing Cath- 
olic ceremonies if he so wishes. Indeed it 
is a distinct gain, for it divorces the 
Modernist Movement from the nar- 
rowness of Puritanism. 


The Modernist Movement is quite 
English. It rejoices in compromise and 
comprehension. It is not unlike the 
Latitudinarian Movement of the eight- 
eenth century, except that it is active 
and constructive. For the majority of 
the English the Report on Doctrinal 
Standards recently published is quite 
satisfactory. For the English a standard 
does not mean a measure; it only means 
a boundary line. It does not say what is 
true; but draws a circle within which 
many things may be true. The Church 
of England is not English because all the 
English belong to it, but because all the 
English may belong to it if they wish. It 
is as English as cricket, which interests 
everyone in England but which the 
majority never play. The Church of 
England has never been the Church of 
the English people at any time. It is 
extraordinary that no great leader of 
religion in England was ever at home in 
it. Archbishop Laud tried to change it 
and lost his life doing so. Bishop Ken 
was a Non-Juror and lost his bishopric. 
John Bunyon and George Fox despised 
it. John Wesley and Henry Newman left 
it. Law, whose spiritual writings achieved 
the highest renown, was also a Non- 
Juror. There have been great names but 
none of them were great because they 
were essentially Anglican. The middle 
class has always been violently opposed 
to the Anglican Church whose greatest 
success was its ability to preserve its 
connection with the State under the 
stress of so much opposition. 

Father Humphrey does not think 
that the Establishment is likely to meet 
with an early dissolution. It is bound up 
with the survival of the monarchy. As 
long as there are kings of England there 
is likely to be an Established Church. 
Indeed, the Modernist Movement has 
opened the way for a new sturdy life. 
It is possible for instance that there will 
be some sort of reunion between the 
Anglicans and other Protestants, with a 
preservation of the main stream of 
Anglican tradition. This is where the 
Anglo-Catholics failed. Look at the 
matter how you will, Anglo-Catholics 
are bound to see reunion with Rome as 
a goal. Here you go beyond the line of 
demarcation. However wide the com- 
prehension that Anglicanism may tol- 
erate, Rome is out of the question. It is a 
matter of constitutional principle. The 
king of England must be a Protestant if 
the Church of England is to remain the 
Established Church. And it is here that 
the problem of Anglicanism overseas 
comes up again. 
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The book is written in an interesting | 
style and in the very best of tempers. 
There is not the least sign of any desire 
to score controversially. Of course its 
conclusions are devastating to Anglo- 
Catholics, but this is incidental to i 
thesis. 

One objection might be offered. It is 
not made clear that the Church of Eng- 
land is not a schismatic Church but a — 
creation of the Reformation. There are 
several references which seem to point 
to the possibility of there being an- 
Anglican Unia. Surely this is quite out 
of the question. The Church of England — 
has been without a valid priesthood; it 
is absurd to create a priesthood in order 
to give permanence to a number of litur- 
gical variations. The Book of Common ~ 
Prayer is a classic written in the style 
that Catholics wrote in the reign of 
Henry vim; but it could never be the 
vehicle for valid sacraments and sacri- 
fices. It is a pity that Father Humphrey 
suggests such a possibility; for it nour- 
ishes the fruitless hopes of the small but 
persistent right wing of the Anglo- 
Catholics, who still imagine that there — 
will some day be corporate reunion with | 
Rome. E. H. 
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CHANT MOTET BOOK. Accompani- 
ment to the most frequently used Gregorian 
Hymns and Motets. By Achille P. Bragers. 
Boston. McLaughlin & Reilly. $2.00. 


It was this reviewer’s pleasure to per- 
form a similar duty on Professor Brager’s 
previous book of accompaniments, 
that what was then said by way of 
commendation may well be duplicated 
in this instance. 1 

Whether one is a follower of Bas, of 
Wagner, Mathias, Spicker, Manzetti_ 
Desrocquettes (to name but a few), it all 
resolves itself into a matter of an e: - 
quisite diatonicism, so long as the 
rhythmic phrases are in no way 
peded, or otherwise interfered with. T! 
present trend is toward unaccompani 
planechant, for which there is much 
be said. But the fast-growing custom 
the congregation taking an active | 
in much of the planechant would s 
to necessitate the assistance of some fc 
of instrumental accompaniment, 
this is the kind of book that will 
courage such a laudable custom a 
gregational singing, instead of th 
plorable habit (not yet discourag 
the people worshipping God by 
During Professor Bragers’ asso 


Pius x, and this fine collection, with 
faultless accompaniments, is the result. 
__ The high standards of the publishers 
have been well maintained, both as to 
‘printing and binding, and no organist 
fppould be without it. B. G. 


(GUIDE BOOK FOR CATHOLIC 
CHOIRMASTERS. By The Reverend Leo 
Rowlands, O.S.F.C.. Boston. McLaughlin 
& Reilly. $.80. 

4 Father Rowlands has given us some- 
thing more than a guide book, as it 
would seem to be the result of his own 
‘personal experiences. These have been 
Many and varied, not only in the field 


_ of sacred music but also in that of secular. 
e 


If rumour may be relied upon, the 
author has had a first-class education in 
all matters musical, especially those 
relating to the sacred liturgy, and he 
fives many valuable hints as to how 
things should be done. It is only from 
such an one, who has enjoyed the ad- 
| vantages of secular music, that such a 
book would be possible. A sound musi- 
‘cianship, no matter where obtained, 
can always be applied to the cause of 
/ sacred music reform with lively success. 
This adjective well describes this Guide 
Book, for it is bristling with activity 
from first to last, with never a dull 
sentence. Although the modern manner 
of conducting is not in accord with 
ancient Greek chironomy, there is no 
doubt that, like modern notation, which 
_has greatly aided the cause of Gregorian 
‘music, it may be effectively adapted to 
meet rhythmic requirements, although 
the author does not claim this in so 
“hore words. Chapter V will appeal to 


those choirmasters who have had but 
little real experience in voice produc- 
“tion, while his remarks and advice on 
the formation of a choir, “The First 
Rehearsal,” will be welcomed. 

- His advocacy of the traditional Credo 
a Oo. 1) at all times is to be commended, 
for a recitation of our belief in the 
stupendous mysteries of our Faith can 
_never be effected in harmonised music, 
a Sanford Terry so emphatically states 
in his notes on the B minor Mass by 


ie, 


Bach. 

_ “Gregorian chant is sublime when well 
“sung, intolerable when sung badly.” So 
“say we all, although it might be urged 
that all church music is intolerable 
“when sung badly.” But this reviewer 
is accustomed to meet such a remark 
with, “In Gregorian Music it is only one 
‘part going wrong, while in modern 
“music it is a matter of four parts going 

wrong; so I prefer the former when sung 


badly. Besides, it at worst adheres to the 
Church’s guidance in such matters.” 
B..G. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS. A New 
Text Compiled from Liturgical and Scrip- 
tural Sources. The Popular Liturgical 
Library, Series III, No. 7. Collegeville, 
Minnesota. The Liturgical Press. $.05. 

Here is a set of prayers for the Stations 
of the Cross that many have been await- 
ing for a long time. It contains nothing 
of the sentimental effusion which we 
sometimes find in our modern prayer 
books. The prayers express the senti- 
ments of the Mass itself and therefore 
are the true prayer sentiments of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. They are well 
adapted to the different stations for 
which they are set down. 


MERICI MANUAL. By Dom. Gr. L. 
Sergent, O.B.S., Monk of Saint Paul de 
Wisques. Tournat. Desclee G Cie. Paper. 
20 francs. Cloth, 30 francs. 

Second only to the Liber Usualis this 
publication will supply a long-felt want 
in catholic schools, academies, and 
colleges. In this brief review it is impos- 
sible to record the unvarying excellen- 
cies that adorn almost six hundred 
pages. 

To cull but one paragraph in the 
admirable foreword: ‘“The end and aim 
of the manual is to provide the pupils of 
our schools with a book containing all 
that is required for the singing of the 
ordinary of the Mass, Vespers, and 
Benediction, on Sundays and feasts.” 
Attention must be called to the inclusion 
of 150 melodies for benediction which in 
schools is a devotional feature that has 
long since deserved a greater variety of 
Gregorian motets to be sung between 
the salutation to the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment and the Tantum Ergo, or, as the 
Manual has it, ‘“‘before Benediction.” 
No possible occasion is left unprovided 
for. It is worthy of note that the names 
of Dom Mocquereau, Dom Pothier, and 
Dom David are included among the 
contributors. As is well known, Dom 
Mocquereau has never failed to ack- 
nowledge Dom Pothier’s first valuable 
text book ‘“‘Les Melodies Gregorienne”’ 
as the fons et origo of the modern 
renaissance of Gregorian music, while 
Dom David was also a disciple of Dom 
Pothier. More might well be said of 
this welcome ‘“‘reconciliation,” if such it 
may be termed. Mention must also be 
made of the inclusion of the Kyrie fons 
bonitatis, with its ancient farsings. One 
misses the graceful melismas of the 


Kyrie as we now have it, but it is an il- 
luminating testimony of the profound 
and keen appreciation of the tenets of 
our faith. Farsings have long since been 
eliminated from the Mass as we now 
have it, although the titles have been 
retained in the Xyriale. 

It should also be noted that the pref- 
ace, rubrics, and other valuable instruc- 
tions are done into English. The Tournai 
number, it should be remembered when 
ordering, is 74.7. B. G. 


SOME EUROPEAN ARCHITEC- 
TURAL LIBRARIES. By Talbot Hamlin. 
New York. Columbia University Press. $3.00. 


This book is number five of the Colum- 
bia University studies in library service 
and is written by the Librarian of the 
Avery Library of the School of Archi- 
tecture of Columbia University. The 
author thoroughly discusses the working 
and plan of eleven great art libraries in 
Europe and reaches conclusions that 
will be of value to librarians in this 
country. The simplest plan for these li- 
braries is, of course, the most efficient, 
and here perhaps more than in other in- 
stances we need less the cold logic of the 
efficiency expert and more the guidance 
of the librarian who is a scholar and a 
lover of books; he must also possess 
thorough training and experience in the 
broad field of art and archaeological 
publications. A combination of both 
would be the ideal. Mr. Hamlin also 
points out the difficulties encountered in 
some of these great European libraries 
because of restricted space and thereby 
points the way for those who may be 
called upon to plan libraries in the 
United States. A very practical aspect 
concerns heating and ventilation, as 
these seriously affect the care of books 
because of the spread between maxi- 
mum and minimum temperatures and. 
the extreme and sudden differences in 
humidity which prevail in this country. 


THE MYSTICAL BODY AND THE 
AMERICAN BISHOPS. By The Reverend 
Gerald Ellard, S.J. Saint Louis. The 
Queen’s Work. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, $.50. 

In the main, this slim volume con- 
sists of a collection of citations from 
pastoral directions of American bishops 
in which, following the lead of Pius x1, 
the tasks of Catholic Action are inter- 
preted in terms of the Mystical Body. 
The author rightly states that this is not 
“‘a book for reading.” It is a layman’s 
manual, a source book on certain basic 
phases and applications of the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. 


[52] 


Of particular interest to readers of 
LirurGIcAL Arts should be the chapters 
devoted to “The layman a Liturgist in 
the Mystical Body” and “How Lay 
Liturgists Actively Share in Mystical 
Body Worship.” It may not be amiss to 
urge those who will study this little book 
to also read or re-read Father Ellard’s 
better-known work, Christian Life and 
Worship. It is through a careful perusal 
of such books that the liturgical move- 
ment can be properly understood and 
acted upon. 


THE BOOK OF SAINTS. A Biograph- 
ical Dictionary Compiled by the Benedictine 
Monks of Saint Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate. 
New York. The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

This is a third edition. This compila- 
tion aims at nothing more than the 
condensing of the historical framework 
of the saints’ lives. In the present edition 
we have a supplement containing the 
names of those personages who have 
been canonized or beatified since the 
original publication of the book in 1920. 
There is also a calendar of all the saints 
whose names appear in this volume. 
There is a valuable book of reference on 
this and related subjects brought up to 
date. 

The Benedictine Fathers at Ramsgate 
deserve the gratitude of scholars for hav- 
ing undertaken a laborious task with 
much success. 


Correspondence 


Saint Mary’s SEMINARY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

The article of Mr. Jules Fern “‘I Dis- 
cover the Liturgy,” LirurcicaL Arts, 
February, 1939, isso good that only with 
reluctance do I note a slip which is im- 
portant enough to call for rectification. 
He says: ‘‘Our liturgy is the ‘modern 
Roman’; it has a great, grand history, 
and at present is used almost uni- 
versally by Catholics of the Latin Rite.” 
If by ‘‘Latin Rite” he means “Roman 
Rite,” the statement amounts to this: 
“The Roman Rite is used by most 
Catholics of the Roman Rite.’’ But it is 
used by all Catholics of the Roman 
Rite. He seems to have overlooked the 
fact that the Roman Rite is but one of 
the Latin Rites, and, for that matter, it 
is not always said in Latin. If for “Latin 
Rite” we substitute “Latin Church,” 
the statement will be correct. The 
“Latin Church,” as the phrase is used 


in the Code (Canons 1 and 2), means 
the Roman Patriarchate. To call the 
Roman Rite “the Latin Rite’”’ is offensive 
to those members of the Roman Patri- 
archate who belong to other Latin Rites 
(Milan, Toledo, Lyons, and Braga). 

Yours truly, 

The Reverend EpwIn RYAN 


Saint VINCENT SEMINARY 

LATROBE, PENNSYLVANIA 
To the Editor of LirurcicAL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

In this day and age of liturgical em- 
phasis, it is a publication like yours that 
can lend no end of aid to the beginner. 
And there will be no danger of the blind 
leading the blind, as often happens when 
the beginner goes on a liturgical shop- 
ping spree. 

About this time every year you will 
find in seminaries throughout the coun- 
try a group of anxious deacons listening 
bewildered to one or other of the many 
high (or low) powered chalice salesmen 
who make their rounds in the interest 
of business. But all too often the only 
business some of these salesmen are in- 
terested in is their own. And, as a result, 
in many instances the potential buyers, 
swayed as much by the glitter of gold 
as by the glibness of tongue and the 
special discounts offered to seminarians, 
place orders for chalices that are often 
of dubious design and stereotyped model 
and inferior workmanship. 

After three or four of these business 
representatives present their line of sam- 
ples, one has seen so many chalices — 
a goodly number of which really have 
“eye appeal” —that he is left in a 
quandary. Where to buy and what to 
choose are the big questions that present 
themselves. And the answer is frequently 
found by setting the price one can 
afford. 

Right here is where LirurcicaL ARTs 
should come into the picture. At least, 
that is what happened in my case. 
Having heard so much pro and con about 
chalices and having learned a lesson in 
liturgics from the beauties of the ap- 
purtenances of the famous Sacred Heart 
Church in Pittsburgh, my home parish, 
I concluded that I would not be satis- 
fied until I learned more about chalices, 
their craftsmanship and actual require- 
ments. I was sure that I could find this 
information in your publication, so I 
began a search in the issues in the semi- 
nary library. I got back as far as the 
1933 volume and found what I had been 
seeking: one article on the “Liturgical 
Requirements for Sacred Vessels,” by 


_ plained what I wanted and roughly — 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


the Reverend Eric MacKenzie, and ae 
other on “The Craftsmanship of Sacre 
Vessels” by Graham Carey. Here 1 
learned how designs were developed, 
also about plating, and what various’ 
types might cost. These articles also 
gave me a good insight into silversmith- 
ing and an appreciation of the impor 
tance of the individual craftsman. All 
I had to do now was to find one an 
try to tell him what I wanted in a chal- 
ice. I had formed in my mind’s eye the 
nicer features of all the stock models I 
had already seen. I balanced and tem- 
pered my desires according to the rec- 
ommendations contained in the articles 
I had read and, in an offhand way, I 
sketched them on paper while I had a 
imaginary picture of what I wanted. 
In that 1933 issue of LrrurcicAL AR 
you offered an information service or 
craftsmen whom you could recommend. 
It was then that I wrote inquiring for a 
list of those craftsmen. : 
In the meantime, one of the more con- — 
cerned salesmen who had displayed his _ 
wares came back to the seminary and — 
brought with him a designer and crafts- 
man from New York. In him I im- 
mediately recognized the type of man — 
your magazine had suggested. After a 
few minutes’ conversation with thisman, 
I was sure that I was talking to a real 
craftsman. He took my very freehand _ 
sketch and gave it proportion and bal- { 
ance. He followed my design as I ex- 


drew it up as I watched. He interpreted 
my own idea. It was something I was 
sure I would like, something personal. 
So I took the last step. How much? The © 
man was true to your predictions. The _ 
price was much the same as for all 
the stock stuff I had been shown, and 
yet it was of a special design. 

Then came a coincidence that ould 
prove the point of all this. Your reply 
to my previous inquiry for the names of 
craftsmen reached me the day after | 
had talked to this craftsman and aa 
my decision. And without any knowl- _ 
edge on your part of my having met or 
done business with this man, you sug- 
gested that I communicate with the — 
very same thee I had are chos . 


t 
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and seminarians who wish to a 
sacred vessels would do well to take 


and it is in their interest that I pass the 
word along. | 
Yours truly, 
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OUR LADY OF REFUGEES 
BY TCHANG SHAN-TSE 


(See page 60) 
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